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I felt we were beginning to get out of the routine
phrases of polite interview, for "democracy" is still a
challenging word in China. We pressed the point:
"You use the slogan of the 'United Front.* Just what
is meant by this?"
"Resistance to Japanese aggression has become
an idea that unites the whole Chinese people," the
Shensi war-lord stated vigorously. "We are of the
opinion that, in face of such a national crisis, all party
interests must recede into the background, and all
must be united under the Anti-Japanese flag. A
National Front against Japanese imperialism is not
just a slogan. It is something that can be achieved in
China here and now."
"But is China really strong enough to fight Japan?"
This was a crucial question; it is perhaps the biggest
single question that can be asked in China today.
Chiang Kai-shek's great argument in the past years
had always been that China was too weak to offer
military resistance, that China must wait till she had
a bigger air force, a better equipped national army.
This argument had in all times of crisis determined
the foreign policy of the Central Government; it had
been repeated so often that nine people out of ten
really believed it.
In answer to this same question, Mao tse-tung,
Chairman of the Chinese Soviet, had returned a no
less emphatic affirmative in an interview with an ad-
venturous American journalist who had visited him
inside the Red region that summer. Mao had argued
that the only kind of war China could ever fight was
one of prolonged guerilla resistance along the widest
possible front, and that for this kind of warfare she
was as well prepared now as she was ever likely to be.